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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
INAUGURAL MEETING. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Nineteenth Session will 
be held, through the kindness of the Council of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, at 1, WIMPOLE STREET, W., on Wednesday, 
15th October, at 7.30 p.m. 

The Members will be received by Mr.C. R. Hewitt, Librarian 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, who, after the Meeting, will 
conduct the Members over the Library. 

The Chair will be taken by Mr. Bernard Kettle, Librarian 
to the Corporation of the City of London. 

The Inaugural Address will be delivered by Mr E. 
Wyndham Hulme, 8.A., Librarian of the Patent Office Library. 

At the close of the proceedings refreshments will be served. 

A cordial invitation is offered to all librarians and assistants 
to be present on this interesting occasion, and it is hoped that 
there will be a large and representative gathering. 


SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 


The first meeting of the new session will be held on 
Wednesday, 22nd OCTOBER, at the HOVE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

PROGRAMME. 

3 p.m.—Assemble at Hove Public Library. Mr. J. W. LISTER (Hove 
Librarian) hopes to arrange for a drive or country walk, after 
which COL. NOURSE, Chairman of the Hove Public Library 
Committee, has kindly offered to entertain the members to tea, 
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6.30 p.m.—Meeting at the Library. COL. NOURSE is expected to 
preside, and the following papers will be read :— 
*“Some Problems of Classification.” By F. W. C. 
PEPPER (Bolton, formerly of Brighton Public Library). 
“The Library of Congress Classification.” By R. E. 
: SMITHER (Brighton Public Library). 
It is hoped that as many members as possible will endeavour 
to be present, and a cordial invitation is extended to our friends 
in the London area and others who may wish to be present. 


A. Ceci. Piper, Hon. Secretary, South Coast Branch. 


EDITORIAL. 


The L.A. Conference. — Under the title of ‘‘ Past and 
present professional training,’’ Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers 
contributed one of the most interesting and useful papers read 
at the Conference. The Hon. Secretary said that although the 
L.A. Examination scheme was good in itself, it was nothing like 
complete, as it was quite possible for a candidate to obtain the 
six Certificates and yet be incapable of writing a short composi- 
tion in correct English. He pleaded for a higher relationship 
between the chief librarian and his staff, which he characterised 
at present as being very little better than that existing between 
a grocer and his assistant. In no uncertain tones, Mr. Sayers 
condemned the time-sheet which spread an assistant’s duties 
over the whole day, thus allowing no time for study. He pointed 
out that the public obtained their first impressions of the public 
library from the assistants who served them, and it was 
necessary therefore that librarians should select their most 
capable assistants for contact with the public. Mr. Sayers’ 
address resulted in a spirited discussion opened by Dr. Ernest A. 
Baker, who described it as a list of complaints, but suggesting 
no remedy. The L.A.A., however, is indebted to their Hon. 
Secretary for an outspoken appeal on behalf of the many 
assistants who are working under indifferent conditions, and the 
outcome of the paper was a Resolution to the effect that a 
Committee of the L.A. should be formed to enquire into the 
professional training and education of assistants. | Members 
and others can best show their appreciation of Mr. Sayers’ 
efforts by renewed enthusiasm for their profession and by 
supporting the L.A.A. in the great work they are meer x a 

I. 

The Public Libraries’ Bill. — The most interesting 
report made at the Annual Meeting of the Library Association 
was upon the Bill, and was made by Mr. Councillor Abbott. 
Although it has not obtained a second hearing yet, there is no 
fear of its immediate death. Time is required, and time only ; 
for parliamentarians in high position say that the matter is such 
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a simple one, the merits of the case so obvious, that the Bill 
would go through with less than an hour’s discussion. What 
is wanted is an evening, and this can only be obtained by 
members of Parliament balloting for a place for the Bill in the 
coming session. We have urged action upon our members 
before ; we now urge them earnestly not to sit with folded hands. 
Messrs. Ian Malcolm and W. C. G. Gladstone have both become 
warm advocates merely upon the request of librarians. Others 
may be persuaded by the method suggested by Mr. Chambers 
in an earlier issue. Let every library assistant who has a vote 
write to his Member of Parliament requesting him to ballot for 
a day for our Bill and to support it if possible. Some refusals 
may ensue, but the balance of results will be on the side of light 
and justice. The reason of our faith is simple. Many 
members of Parliament are tired of purely Party questions and 
welcome work on measures which are non-partisan and of public 
utility. Such is the Public Libraries’ Bill. More might be said, 
but enough has been said, we imagine, to make many of our 
older members take pen in hand and write a few words in the 
manner suggested. October is here and the winter session 
nears ; delay is dangerous! W.C.B.S. 
The Problem of the Junior Assistant.—This matter con- 
tinues to excite interest, and our columns contain further 
expressions of opinion by assistants. We must confess to more 
than a certain amount of sympathy with the plaint of ‘‘a 
discouraged junior.’’ That the conditions against which our 
contributor has to contend are but a replica of many other 
instances is, unfortunately, only too true, and are of themselves 
ample corroboration of the urgency of the problem. That a certain 
type of assistant is content to mark time without progressing 
either intellectually or in a monetary sense is a sad, but 
incontrovertible state of affairs with which we are all more or 
less familiar. Examination will often prove that the root of 
the trouble is firmly bedded in local policy and circumstances. 
Frequently, and more often than not, it will be found that the 
particular system is the reverse of up-to-date in its methods, 
and that its ‘‘ pensioners’’ are literally the products of an 
antiquated and prehistoric conception of modern library require- 
ments. Of the remedies suggested some we fear are impractic- 
able, whilst others are merely palliative in their effects. The 
short term of service for juniors seems to promise the best 
results, and the suggestion that assistants should receive extra 
remuneration for certificates gained seems to be an excellent 
suggestion, although it touches merely the fringe of the subject. 
Nevertheless, there is, apparently, no conceivable reason 
beyond of course, the obvious financial one, why assistants 
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should not benefit materially according to the number of 
certificates gained. This would at all events give no small 
satisfaction to the recipients and would give a tangible value 
to the certificates. Certainly it would be a distinct temptation 
to those assistants who, ‘‘ willy nilly,’’ will not, or cannot, 
improve themselves in their calling. The suggestion is not an 
original one, as we know it is practised by the Brighton Public 
Library Committee. It might even be necessary to consider 
its restriction to the junior ranks, but that is a debatable point. 
The principle is recognised in certain school districts, where 
teachers receive extra remuneration as rewards for the gaining 
of certain degrees, and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
introduction of the system into our ranks would be a happy 
mGve appreciated by the ambitious junior. At all events, the 
proposition is worthy of consideration. It may be argued that 
the short-term system would have a killing effect on the 
ambition of juniors, but we do not agree with this view. The 
system would certainly place an effective weapon in the hands 
of the powers that be which could be effectually used in the case 
of assistants whose interest in their duties is of the most 
perfunctory description, and whose ambition is of the irifini- 
tesimal order. Thus would the way be cleared for those to whom 
librarianship is something more than a mere name. There is 
one other matter to which we may appropriately refer here. 
We have seen, with some little concern, the germ of a generally- 
accepted idea amongst some juniors and, in the lower grades, 
of seniors also, that qualification for advancement ought almost 
of necessity entail that advancement which ambition suggests. 
There is amongst some a suspicion of querulousness under 
restraint which is to be mildly deprecated, as it is bound, in 
the majority of cases, to have a disappointing effect. Advance- 
ment must be more in a general as distinguished from a 
particular sense. The general uplifting of the profession as a 
whole is of more moment than the ambition, natural and praise- 
worthy though that be, of the individual. It is one of the con- 
comitant disadvantages of our profession that the really 
desirable positions are so few in comparison to the number of 
aspirants. The whole matter points the imperative need, which 
we have voiced elsewhere, of a new Public Library Bill. Then, 
and then only, may we see the dawn of a brighter day. To that 
end we can all do something. 

Our Programme.—As intimated in our !ast issue we now 
present the complete programme of monthly meetings for the 
coming session, and commend it to the earnest consideration of 
our members. We hinted that a perusal would find no falling 
off in the quality of the papers, and a moment’s glance will, we 
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are sure, confirm that impression. It is hard to differentiate 
when all is so obviously good, but the items which we ourselves 
look forward to with commendable impatience are Mr. Peddie’s 
paper on Printing; Mr. Hawkes’ paper on the Library of 
Congress Classification and the Easter School, 1914. In the 
past too little attention has probably been paid to Bibliography 
amongst our papers; Mr. Peddie’s paper will do something to 
remove that reproach and incidentally set an example which we 
trust will be more frequently followed in the future. There are 
not wanting signs that Bibliography, a not too favourite study 
amongst us in the past, is coming into its own again: a matte! 
of congratulation. If only on the score of the personality of 
the writer the paper by Mr. Hawkes on the Library of Congress 
Classification is bound to prove exceedingly interesting, whilst 
the subject itself is a fascinating one. The Easter School 
arrangements for next year are already in hand and give 
promise of providing unique opportunity for intercourse with 
our Continental colleagues. This year the positions are 
reversed, and after having successfully played the role of guest, 
we shall revert to that of host: a pleasurable anticipation— 
particularly to those with happy recollections of previous Easter 
Schools, to which, we are sure, the L.A.A., and particularly its 
London members, will rise in a manner worthy the traditions of 
our great city. In selecting these items we intend no disparage- 
ment of the remainder of the programme. It is, after all, a 
matter of choice. For all of us there is a plentitude of food for 
reflection, and in presenting the programme we congratulate 
ourselves. 

The L.A.A. and its Friends. —A pleasing feature of our 
Association’s activity is in the consistency with which it retains 
its hold on the affections of its tried friends. We have had 
expressions of this regard in many ways; in particular we cite 
the recent munificient gifts of Mr. MacAlister in providing prizes 
to our Easter Schools, and again the Potter-Briscoe prizes. We 
have now to chronicle a similar expression of cordiality given 
effect to by Mr. R. A. Peddie, who was so intimately connected 
with the establishment of the L.A.A., in fact, was its first 
chairman. Mr. Peddie, whose valuable work for Bibliography 
is so well-known, has offered his services to the Association to 
deliver four lectures on Bibliography at the British Museum, 
fuller particulars of which we hope to give later. As we have 
already intimated, Mr. Peddie’s knowledge of Bibliography is 
unique, and this quite spontaneous offer to place his services at 
the disposal of the Association is further evidence of the 
remembrance of the old ties which bind him to the L.A.A. We 
cannot esteem such acts of cordiality and good will too highly, 
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and in making our acknowledgments of the kindness of Mr. 
MacAlister, Mr. Potter-Briscoe and Mr. Peddie, it must not be 
supposed that others of our numerous friends are less worthy, 
but merely that these instances have been singled out as typical 
of the good will and esteem in which the L.A.A. is so happily 
regarded. Long may it be so. 





THE 


Library Assistants’ Association. 


(FOUNDED 1895). 


President : Honorary Treasurer : Honorary Secretary : 
Henry T. Coutts, W. Geo. Chambers, W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
North Library, Islington. Plumstead, Woolwich. Central Library, Croyden. 


NINETEENTH SESSION, 1913-14. 


Programme of Monthly Meetings. 


The Council welcomes unreservedly all members, assistants and others 
interested, to these meetings. Whenever opportunity permits discussions 
on the various papers will be promoted. These discussions are regarded as 
an important feature of the programme, and Members are recommended to 
attend the Meetings prepared to discuss the subject brought forward. 
Written contributions to the discussions from those unable to be present at 
the meetings are also invited ; they should reach the Hon. Secretary of the 
Education Committee not later than the morning of the day on which the 
Meeting is to be held. Strangers attending will find it advantageous to introduce 
themselves at the mestings to the Hon. Secretary, who will take great pleasure in 
introducing them to other Members of the Association; no Member ov friend need 
remain away because he ov she does not know other Members. 

Note.—Generally speaking, the business part of the programme only is 
given here, There will be social features at some of the meetings. These 
will be announced in due course in ‘‘ The Library Assistant.”’ 


Members are requested to remember that punctuality is a 
courtesy to our hosts and to the readers of papers. 


MICHAELMAS' TERM. 


Wednesday, 15th October, at 7.30 p.m. The Royal Society 
of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W. (By kind per- 
mission of the Council of the Royal Society of 
Medicine). 

Inaugural Address by E. Wyndham Hulme, B.A., 
Chief Librarian of the Patent Office Library. 

The Chair will be occupied by Bernard Kettle, 
Librarian to the Corporation of London. 
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Wednesday, 12th November, at 7.30 p.m. Islington Central 
Library, Holloway Road, N. 
Paper: “The Public Library Movement from the 
Ratepayer’s Point of View.” By R. T. L. Parr, 
Local Government Board Auditor. 


Wednesday, 10th December, at 7.30 p.m. Central Public 
Library, Hammersmith, W. 
Chairman: Samuel Martin, Borough Librarian. 
Paper: “A Provincial Point of View.” By H. M. 
Cashmore, Deputy Librarian, Birmingham Public 
Libraries. 


LENT AND SUMMER TERM. 


Wednesday, 7th January, at 7.30 p.m. Central Public 
Library, Fulham Road, S.W. 


Chairman: W. S. C. Rae, Borough Librarian. 


Conference on third Easter School: Holland, 1913. 

Introduction, with Lantern Slides, by W. C. Berwick 
Sayers. 

The MacAlister Prize Essays will be read by the Prize 
Winners. 

The Holland Album, containing contributions from those 
attending the School, will be on view. 


Wednesday, 11th February, at 3.15 p.m. (Afternoon Meeting). 
The Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, W.C. — 


There will be an address on the Record Office and its 
Work, by Hubert Hall, F.S.A. 


Wednesday, 11th March, at7.30p.m. Dr. Williams’ Library, 
Gordon Square, W.C. 


Chairman: Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A., Librarian. 
Paper: “The Library of Congress Classification.” By 
Arthur J. Hawkes, National Library of Wales. 


April 9th to 13th. FOURTH INTERNATIONAL EASTER 
SCHOOL, to be held in LONDON. 


Visits to important libraries and historic buildings will 
be arranged, with an excursion to Oxford; there will 
also be functions of a social character. A notable 
gathering is anticipated, and every effort is being 
made to provide a programme worthy of the occasion. 
There will be no ordinary Monthly Meeting this month. 
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Wednesday, 13th May, at 7.30 p.m. Public Library, King- 
ston-upon-Thames. 


Lantern Lecture: “Printing in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By R. A. Peddie, St. Bride Foundation 
Technical Libraries. 


June. NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. This Meeting 
will be held in Leeds by invitation of the Yorkshire 
Branch. A Programme containing matters of interest 
for the whole Association will be arranged, and there 
will be the usual Annual Business Meeting, including 
the election of Officers and Council, and the adoption 
of the Annual Report. It is hoped that represen- 
tatives from all the Branches will be present. 


WM. BENSON THORNE, 


Hon. Secretary, Education 
Bromley Public Library, Committee. 
Brunswick Road, 
Poplar, London, E. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 
PROGRAMME, 1913-1914. 


October, 1913. At Hove Public Library. 


Papers: “Some Problems of Classification.” By 
F. W. C. Pepper, Bolton, formerly of Brighton Public 
Library. 


“The Library of Congress Classification.” By R. E. 
Smither, Brighton. 


January, 1914. At Eastbourne Public Library. 
Papers: “ The Book Market.” By S. J. Redgrave, 
Eastbourne. 


“Committee Work.” By W. Law, Brighton. 
April, 1914. At Brighton Public Library, Museums and Art 
Galleries. 
“ Holiday Exhibitions.” By V. Drogrez, Hove. 


Papers: “ Should Newsrooms be Abolished?” Pro. : 
Miss D. Henwood, Worthing. Con.: Miss M. Payne, 
Worthing. 
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July, 1914. At Worthing Public Library. ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


Paper: “ Analogies in Literature.” By Miss M. M. 
Barnett, Brighton. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: LECTURES AND CLASSES. 


A course of ten Lectures on Historical Bibliography by 
Henry Thomas, M.A., D.Lit. of the British Museum, on Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. at Caxton Hall, S.W., will begin on 15th October, 
to be followed in January by courses on Practical Bibliography, 
by W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., and Book-Selection, by Ernest A. 
Baker, M.A., D.Lit. Fees, 12s. 6d. per course, £1 for any two 
courses, 30s. for the three courses. Correspondence Classes, 
each consisting of ten fortnightly lessons, will begin in October 
as follows :— 

Section I1.—Literary History, Special Period, October to 
March, W. E. Stebbing, B.A., 25, Rosehill Road, Wandsworth. 

Section I].—(Part 2). Practical Bibliography, T. E. Turn- 
bull, Public Library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. (Part 3). Book- 
Selection, J. D. Stewart, Public Library, Islington, N. 

Section III].—Classification, H. A. Sharp, Public Library, 
Croydon. 

Section IV.—Cataloguing, W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Section V.—Library History and Organisation, W. S. C. 
Rae, Public Library, Fulham, S.W. 

Section VI.—Library Routine, W. S. C. Rae, Public 
Library, Fulham, S.W. 

Fees, 10s. per course (15s. for foreign students) . 

A Course of ten lectures will be held at the London School 
of Economics in each of the following subjects :—Classification, 
by L. Stanley Jast, on Wednesdays at 2.45 p.m., beginning 
8th October; Library Foundation and Equipment, by H. W. 
Fovargue and Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit., on Thursdays at 
8 p.m., beginning 9th October, to be followed by courses on 
Practical Cataloguing by W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., and Library 
Routine by W. S. C. Rae, in January. Fees, 12s. 6d. per 
course, £1 for any two courses. All the lectures and classes are 
open to the general public as well as to library assistants, and a 
prize of £1 is offered for the best class work in each course. 

Applications should be sent at once to. the Director of the 
London School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C., or to the 
Hon. Secretary, Education Committee, Caxton Hall, S.W. 
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PRACTICAL LIGHTING PROBLEMS.* 
By H. G. STEELE, Sub-Librarian, Public Library, Leyton. 

This paper on ‘‘ Practical Lighting Problems ”’ is similar to 
a subject that was discussed at a joint meeting of the Library 
Association and the Illuminating Society in January, 1911, when 
three papers were read—two by London librarians and a third 
by an illuminating expert, the papers being followed by a dis- 
cussion. ‘Those papers and the debate were issued as a special 
supplement to the ‘* Library Association Record ’’ in April of the 
same year. The Education Committee of our own Association 
will know of this supplement, and I fancy that when they asked 
me to contribute this paper, it was in their minds that a summary 
of the opinions there expressed, would be useful in our journal 
for those Assistants who have not had the pleasure of reading 
them. I therefore feel it is my duty to say I have made use of 
ideas that were formulated by librarians and others who 
took part at that meeting, and | accordingly tender my thanks 
to those gentlemen. Further, I recommend all who have not 
seen that special supplement to get it and read it thoroughly. It 
well repays the time given to it. 

At the outset I would state that I have only mentioned 
briefly the question of natural lighting, which will be settled by 
the architect and librarian when plans are being prepared for 
building the library. The maximum of daylight should be 
obtained in all departments—need I say, because it is most 
satisfactory and most economical. In recently built libraries 
an effort has usually been made to obtain overhead natural 
lighting in the Lending Department, although such may not 
have been possible in other departments. The glare which is 
experienced on very sunny days, and is often trying to a staff, 
can be easily modified by blinds. In a report issued some years 
ago on ‘“‘ Protecting Book-bindings from Light,’’ it was 
suggested that a transparent coloured glass might be used 
which would give an almost equal light when compared with 
white glass, but at the same time would protect books from the 
evils of direct light. I do not know whether this suggestion 
has been utilised in recent library construction, but it has much 
to recommend it. It would give that softening, or shall I say 
monastical effect, which is being sought after in several London 
libraries to-day. Few visitors to the tomb of Napoleon in Paris 
can forget the beautiful lighting effect there obtained by the 
combination of two sets of differently coloured windows. I do 
not suggest that Public Libraries could be lighted in the same 








*Paper read before a meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association, at the 


Southwark Central Library, Walworth Road, S.E., on Wednesday, 
9th April, 1913. 
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manner, but it may remind us that it is our duty to make 
libraries beautiful as well as useful. ‘The beauty and general 
appearance of a library are two important factors in attracting 
a class of reader who would use it for its true worth. It may, 
without fear of contradiction, be stated that in proportion to the 
general maintenance of a library so will its visitors be 
determined. ‘lhe work-shy and idler have an abhorrence of a 
building where they feel ill at ease. They prefer a musty place 
where discipline is lax and the whole atmosphere of the place 
is not inviting to earnest readers. But that is an obita dicta to 
the subject. 

I assume that libraries, or at least municipal libraries, use 
or intend to use lighting by electricity. The use of electricity 
has become so general that we are likely to arrive soon at the 
electrical stage if we are not already arrived there, and remain 
in it permanently through the various steps of our growth. 
It is unnecessary in these days to warn against defective installa- 
tion; any architect should be able to arrange that. But the 
essential part from the librarian’s point of view is the use made 
of the wires in fitting up the lighting arrangements. It is here 
that differences of opinion arise. Two factors that have to 
be kept stedfastly before librarians are efficiency and economy. 
It seems absurd to state it so plainly, but these two factors 
ultimately govern library lighting as they govern all other trans- 
actions in life. And, happily, they have been instrumental in 
provoking much discussion. They have been largely responsible 
for bringing into prominence the question of local versus general 
lighting upon which a considerable difference of opinion exists 
between the supporters of these rival systems. Ultimately we 
may find, as in most controversial subjects, that a compromise 
is the most satisfactory methgd, and that a combination of local 
and general lighting will commend itself to librarians. 

It will be convenient if we consider the lighting of a library 
as a question of lighting three separate departments. For those 
of us who work in municipal libraries know that the lighting of a 
Reference Room and Reading Room may differ in degree, but 
both differ considerably from lighting a Lending Department. 
The whole resolves itself into two distinct problems—one to 
light rooms to be used for purposes of reading and writing, and 
the other to light bookcases and the gangways between them, 
so that the light is evenly and regularly dispersed over the 
shelves. The first proposition—the lighting of Reference and 
Reading Rooms—is the easier of the two, and is mainly a 
question of the desirability of general lighting or local lighting, 
or a combination of both; and again of the comparative methods 
of direct, indirect or semi-indirect styles of lighting. It might 
be useful if these various terms were more fully explained. 
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General lighting constitutes the early attempts at lighting, 
and usually consists of large clusters of lamps suspended from 
the ceiling at several points and mainly determined by the 
symmetry of the panelling. Very little attention was given to 
the position of the reading tables or stands, and in consequence 
some tables and reading desks were brilliantly lighted, whilst 
others, more unfortunately placed, were hardly lighted at all. 
This unevenness of illumination was mainly responsible for the 
adoption in recently built libraries of local lighting, or as it is 
sometimes named, “ point’’ lighting. This may be described 
as an endeavour to obtain light exactly where it is required by 
means of lighting direct from the tables, reading stands and 
book-cases. It appears to be more economical than general 
lighting, although it has disadvantages, the chief being that it 
turns furniture into fixtures, thus causing needless expense when 
a re-arrangement of the room is required. To obtain the most 
satisfactory results from ‘‘ point ’’ lighting the librarian must 
give careful consideration to setting out the tables, stands, etc., 
when the building is being wired and the furniture installed. 

Although the merits of direct, indirect and semi-indirect 
systems of lighting need not greatly worry a librarian, they 
are being largely discussed by illuminating engineers who would 
have us believe that they are becoming very keen opticians. 
Direct lighting is the usual type, where the actual lamps are 
visible, and the light is thrown downwards and direct to the 
reading tables ; this often causes a glare to the eyes and attempts 
have been made to modify it by using frosted lamps. But there 
is a growing conviction that glare must at all costs be avoided, 
and this has led to the development of indirect lighting, i.e., 
systems in which the rays of light are thrown upwards on to a 
white ceiling so that people do not see the actual lamps, but 
merely the brightly illuminated surface above them, which 
reflects the light downwards without a semblance of glare, and 
at the same time giving a soft and restful effect. On the other 
hand there is a feeling of something missing in such installations, 
and to remove this impression the semi-indirect system has been 
introduced. In this method the lamps are shaded by a 
translucent diffusing screen, which reflects a proportion of the 
light upwards on to the ceiling, but also allows a certain amount 
to be transmitted through it downwards into the room. Pris- 
matic glassware is particularly adaptable to the system, the bowl 
in which the electric lamps are enclosed producing a mild and 
attractive sparkle, which has a pleasing appearance. The 
amount of light reflected upwards on to the ceiling is, roughly, 
75 per cent., and about the whole amount of the remaining 25 
per cent. is transmitted downwards through the glass bowl, only 
a very small proportion being lost by absorption. Naturally 
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both indirect and semi-indirect systems require more electric 
current to light a room than a system of direct lighting. It is 
interesting to notice that the comparative merits of these three 
methods were discussed at a recent meeting of the American 
Illuminating Society, and that on the whole semi-indirect light- 
ing was considered the most satisfactory. 

In lighting a News Room, where the illumination is 
required for reading stands and tables, a combination of general 
and local lighting is usual. When the reading stands are 
placed round the walls the light should be thrown on to the 
newspapers from lamp brackets fitted to the stands and about 
one foot above the level of the top of the newspaper. In order 
to prevent the light being visible a deep conical shade should be 
employed, and the lamp bracket directed slightly towards the 
paper. When the reading stands are arranged across a certain 
portion of the room the same plan may be adopted, but here 
again a drastic alteration of the electric fittings, involving much 
expense, would be necessary, if the position of the stands were 
re-arranged at a future date. Another and more preferable 
system is to suspend individual lamps at regular intervals from 
the ceiling and have the walls painted white to ensure a good 
diffusion of light. This allows complete elasticity in any altera- 
tion of the stands. 

In a Reference Room the book-cases are generally placed 
round the walls, with the reading tables arranged in the centre. 
Here a certain amount of general illumination is essential, and 
is secured by lighting from ceiling pendants. The book-shelves 
will be effectively lighted from lamp brackets fitted above the 
cases. Lighting the tables is, however, of great importance 
to the reader, and local or ‘‘ point ’’ lighting should be employed. 
It has been recommended, and I think justly so, that each reader 
should be provided with a separate reading lamp. The apparent 
extravagance is more imaginary than real, since it can be made 
very economical by employing the simple device of allowing each 
reader to switch on the light opposite the chair where he chooses 
to read, and then asking him by means of a politely worded 
legend, affixed near each lamp, to switch off the light when he 
vacates the chair. This method is being adopted in many 
libraries, and is giving very satisfactory results. Should any 
reader forgetfully neglect to blow out his candle, it is an easy 
matter for the assistant in charge of the room to do so for him. 
I need hardly mention that it is necessary that the pendant lights 
should not be switched off. The whole effect of the arrange- 
ment is to give a quietly lighted room, but each reader having 
sufficient illumination for his own special needs. 

We come now to lighting a Lending Library. The task 
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is to light effectively the gangways between bookcases, and at 
the same time to cast regularly diffused illumination over the 
bookcases, in height roughly 8 feet. These ends may be 
attained in several ways, all fairly satisfactory; the deciding 
factor will probably be the esthetic effect. The usual method 
is to have several single lights suspended from the ceiling over 
the centres of the gangways. In a closed library, i.e., not an 
open-access library, the switches could be fitted to the ends of 
the book-cases and the lights turned on or off by the assistants 
as they enter or leave the gangway. In an open-access library, 
the same system of having the lights suspended from the ceiling 
might be adopted, but readers should not be allowed to interfere 
with the switches. It is, however, becoming the practice to fit 
the electric lamps to the book-cases so that the light is thrown 
directly on the books in a similar manner to which large pictures 
are illuminated in art galleries. And after all, lighting the book- 
cases and their contents is more important than lighting the 
gangways. But there is another point which is often lost sight 
of, especially by illuminating experts. In lighting from above 
any book-cases about 8 feet in height, the illumination is 
naturally least efficient on the lower half of the case. To meet 
this contingency, the Librarian of Croydon has made a 
suggestion which although not yet utilized in any library of 
which I am aware, may be the stimulus for future action. The 
suggestion is this. That the light for the lower half of the 
book-cases should be obtained from below, as the lower part of 
a stage is illuminated by footlights. _ He would cut a longitu- 
dinal trough in the floor, parallel to, and at a suitable distance 
from a case, and in this trough place the electric lamps with 
powerful reflectors behind them, so arranged that the light 
would be thrown direct on the case ; the cutting would be covered 
with glass of necessary thickness. He also proposes that these 
lamps should be switched on by readers, by means of a flat bar 
running the length of the trough, projecting slightly above the 
level of the floor, and so fixed that when pressed by the foot the 
light would come on automatically and go off again as soon as the 
foot was removed. I have given this proposal of Mr. Jast in 
almost his own words, and venture to think it is a suggestion 
from which something will ultimately germinate. 

There are other aspects of this question of library 
lighting which I have not touched upon, such as_ the 
introduction of transformers to reduce the voltage from a 
high standard to a low standard, and then using low or medium 
candle-power lamps; or, the superiority of metal filament lamps 
over carbon lamps. I hope that no libraries are to be found 
using carbon lamps, when metal filament lamps reduce the 
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consumption of electric current by over 50 per cent. Nor have 
I dared to dogmatize on the relative merits of the various 
filament lamps on the market. I might raise a small storm in a 
tea-cup. And, again, I have not mentioned the saving that may 
be effected by being charged for electric current on the maximum 
demand method, instead of the ordinary flat rate. Whenever 
electric departments make arrangements to supply electricity 
to their consumers on the maximum demand system, it is 
usually to the advantage of a library to avail itself of the offer. 
My own experience has invariably been that on a year’s working 
a substantial saving has resulted. But much depends on whether 
the number of lamps alight throughout the quarter is fairly 
uniform. 

I hope, however, enough has been said to assist discussion. 
It is not a subject which lends itself to beautiful flights of fancy, 
and neat turning of phrases. It is very prosaic and very 
practical, but this Association has recognised long ago that such 
subjects must be discussed. The practical part of a library is 
as essential to good organisation as to any commercial house. 
There is a great amount of laisser faire in many libraries which 
could not be tolerated in a business concern. If perchance, 
they did tolerate it, 1 fear compulsory closing would be in force 
before many years’ working. And because libraries must look 
to organisation and advance with the times, the question of 
lighting is worthy of the best thought we can bring to bear 
on it. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE JUNIOR ASSISTANT. 


As a young woman assistant I am very much interested in 
the problem of the Junior as set forth in your pages, but I am 
not sure that I quite understand what is meant by the term 
** Junior.”’ 

Does it imply that the assistant is merely young ?—or is a 
junior a person, of any age, who is willing to do mechanical, 
unintellectual work for a small salary ? 

The work of the junior is admittedly mechanical and 
unintellectual, and might well be done by an intelligent child ; 
but I know women assistants aged thirty or more who have been 
doing such work for many years, and who even now are only 
in receipt of 14s. or 16s. per week—and this without any sign 
of the ‘‘ healthy discontent ’’ which Mr. Daniel hopes to arouse. 
And I know young girls, clever, ambitious, who are willing to 
qualify on the standard set by the L.A., but who cannot make 
any progress because of the elderly ‘‘juniors’’ who are 
indifferently underselling them. 

Nevertheless, to the intelligent young person who has 
realised the possibilities and scope of the profession, Mr. Daniel’s 
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advice to ‘‘ get out ’’ is cold comfort. In the present state of 
affairs, he is doubtless right. As matters stand there is no hope 
for the ambitious junior. No amount of study, no passing of 
examinations, will enable her to rise where seniority is deter- 
mined by length of service. There is no encouragement in any 
form ; advances of salary are given at regular periods, few and 
far between, irrespective of desert, and that cheerful exam- 
hating ignoramus, the elderly junior, blocks the way to more 
inspiring work. 

But surely we can take a leaf out of the book of the Civil 
Service in so far as young women assistants are concerned. A 
Government clerk has by no means completed his education when 
he has passed the entrance examination into the Service. No! 
Examinations are held periodically, and the civil servant must 
get on, or, on attaining a certain age, get out. 

Could not those in authority (presumably the Library 
Association) fix a maximum age for unqualified juniors, thereby 
compelling those who wish to remain to fit themselves for higher 
positions by taking the professional examinations? This would 
in a measure facilitate the problem and would certainly ensure 
efficiency and progress in the public libraries. 

It seems to me that the proposed lethal chamber would be 
beneficial in every grade of the profession. We have two great 
evils to contend with: the senior who has not qualified, and the 
junior who will not; but from the point of view of reform and 
progress the latter is the more dangerous. 

A DiscouRAGED JUNIOR. 


The Problem of the Junior Assistant at the present time 
is but a replica of the congestion of labour that has formed in 
several other professions in the past, and which must, if a 
satisfactory settlement is required, be seriously investigated. 
That the junior is necessary is of course acknowledged, as the 
financial position of our institutions will not permit of all 
assistants being of the senior grade. Promotion at the present 
time is indeed slow, owing both to the lack of finances, and the 
stagnation of the Library Movement, but for the former we hope 
to obtain some relief in the event of the passing of the Public 
Libraries’ Bill, 1913. There is also another way of dispersing 
the congestion, that I have not yet seen in print, and which I 
wish to bring before your notice. Among our fellow workers 
there are many who, if an opportunity occurs, would willingly 
migrate to another profession. Mr. Matthews states that this 
is being encouraged at Exeter at the present time. It is here 
where our Local Authorities might give assistance. Vacancies 
occurring in the clerical staff of an authority need not be publicly 
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advertised, but might be filled by members of the library’s staff, 
thereby removing the obstruction confronting the library’s com- 
mittee and improving the prospects of the assistants concerned. 
This transference need not be of a permanent nature, but until 
a higher position in the library profession should be vacant in 
that or another locality. It may be reasoned that by this system 
of promotion, officers will be instituted in professions of which 
they know little or nothing as this practice of employing 
inexperienced labour has been exercised in the highest positions 
of our profession, it would be perfectly justifiable to follow suit 
in junior appointments under Local Authorities. I have in mind 
a certain London authority, who, after an epidemic of embezzle- 
ment in its rating department, offered posts to two members of 
the library staff, thus securing officers of whose trustworthiness 
they were acquainted. 

It would also be a great encouragement if authorities would 
supplement existing salaries, by grants to members of their 
library staffs holding one or more of the professional certificates, 
as the same appear of no importance whatever until an authority 
seek fresh officers, when they immediately stipulate that their 
possession will be held a recommendation. 

The Library Association has made one step towards the 
elevation of the standard of education among public library 
assistants by soliciting local authorities to require from intending 
junior assistants, an Oxford or Cambridge Local Examination 
Certificate. This seems a reasonable requirement, but we 
shall welcome the day when their own awards of efficiency 
brings the holders a suitable remuneration. 

ERNEST J. Cooper, 

Battersea Central Library. 

Reading the articles, ‘‘The Problem of the Junior Assistant,”’ 
in the current issue of The Library Assistant brings to 
mind thoughts of some time ago, when reflecting on the pros- 
pects of the male junior assistant. The trend of thought was 
suggested by the fact that some time previously, several library 
authorities had advertised for juniors; the previous assistants 
having found more lucrative channels of employment. The 
response to the advertisements hardly merited their insertion 
in the papers, for when the candidates presented themselves for 
interview, the quality of the material was anything but grati- 
fying; instead of youths with a sound secondary school 
education, the applicant was the common errand-boy type. 

What was the alternative? |The authorities advertised 
for female assistants, with the stipulation that they must possess 
a secondary school education. The response brought forth 
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more applicants than was required, and the result was grati- 
fying, for the candidates were superior intellectually, and better 
able to answer requirements than the previous selection. 

Why this shortage of male assistants? To deal with the 
disease we must get to the cause. This is not far to seek; 
lack of opportunity of promotion, the meagre salaries offered 
by committees, the lack of interest in the welfare of the junior, 
and his ambition to ascend the ladder of life, are the causes of 
him seeking other channels of advancement. 

This could be easily remedied; offer him a remunerative 
salary, with a maximum that would enable him to keep himself 
respectable, and which would compensate him for what is 
expected of him; encourage him in his studies, provide his 
text books, pay his examination entrance fees, and allow him 
time to study; brighten the horizon of librarianship, which is 
his future ideal, then, and then only, will the authorities possess 
the best that mankind can offer. 

Miss Gerard, in the June issue of The Library Assistant, 
states, ‘‘that juniors, in many cases, do not put their best 
efforts into their work,’’ and blames seniors for their lack of 
enthusiasm. I beg to differ, as far as the male side is concerned. 
Seniors take it upon themselves as a kind of duty to respond to 
the enthusiasm of the junior and coach him for the future call of 
librarianship. 

Public opinion has to be educated to a great extent before 
a public library can prove that it is an elevating and educating 
agency, and that public libraries play an important part in 
everyday life. 

Nothing is more discouraging for an assistant than, after 
an authority has advertised for an assistant, senior or sub- 
librarian, as the case may be, and having received something 
like 100 applications from qualified assistants, they promptly 
appoint an entire stranger to the profession; and so indicate 
the value placed by some committees upon the library calling. 

The junior and senior alike should receive every encourage- 
ment, for it is the assistant who is the connecting link between 
the public and the library. The librarian does not come into 
daily touch with the public, he directs operations from afar ; it is 
the assistant who satisfies requirements, answers queries, and 
creates the impression of the usefulness of the library by his 
intelligence, courtesy, and tact. 

To render full service to the public and staff, the members 
of the committee should consist of an enlightened body of men 
who recognise the worth of the library as a public asset, and 
who should be alive to the fact that the assistant himself is 
entitled to some consideration and help. I do not wish to 
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blame all members of committees, but certainly, there are some 
who think that when they have presented themselves at the 
meeting, their mission as a councillor has been served. This 
is where I agree with Miss Gerard, that the non-existence of a 
lethal chamber is to be lamented, and not only because of the 
unfortunate junior. 

Put oneself in the place of a junior, and view the whole field 
of librarianship as it stands, the conditions under which one has 
to work, the prospects to look forward to, the demands made 
upon a man’s time and ability, the remuneration he is to receive, 
and ask, is it worth it ? 

The right material in the form of male assistants is still 
plentiful, but better prospects are required to bring him forward, 
instead of letting him pass by along other roads to a more 
lucrative employment. 

There remains one way of salvation left open for library 
assistants, and that is organisation. There are a great number 
of assistants who are not members of the Library Assistants’ 
Association. Py organising, we are enabled to bring before 
the notice of committees and the public a new view of our work 
and aims, which, when thoroughly understood, will uplift the 
status of the assistant, and the immediate effect of this will be, 
to make a pleasanter outlook, instead of one full of obscurities, 
doubts, and difficulties. 

Maurice J. WRIGLEY, 
Stockport Public Libraries. 





I would like to lodge a protest against the trend of thought 
suggested by Mr. Daniel in the current number of The Library 
Assistant. He is not the only offender. Lately, there has 
sprung up a number of articles, nearly all in a pessimistic strain 
regarding the junior assistant ; all his troubles are set forth, long 
hours, small wages, etc., etc. 

They are very reticent about the possible advantages this 
seemingly much abused and certainly very depressing person 
might enjoy. In Mr. Daniel’s opinion, his employers are 
apparently waging a perpetual war against him. This is not 
the case. I know many instances where every encouragement 
was given, money and book prizes offered, classes in librarian- 
ship arranged. What was the result? The most absolute and 
complete indifference. On the other hand, there are assistants 
who are seriously interested in their work, who pass exams., and 
who have been recommended for substantial increases on their 
account. I know one instance in a whole library system where 
no junior was passed over who had one or more certificates, 
If juniors dwelt more on their possible future success, and 
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seniors less on the weak points of librarianship, I am sure the 
benefits would be good all round. 

Might I also suggest to Mr. Daniel and others that the 
cultivation of an interesting hobby (not librarianship) helps to 
give one a saner view of life. 

WILi1AM Moore, 
Hon. Sec., Irish Branch. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
YORKSHIRE BRANCH—SEPTEMBER MEETING. 


The September meeting was held on Wednesday, the 17th, 
at the Public Library, Sheffield, where members assembled at 
2.30, and were welcomed by Councillor Appleyard, deputy Chair- 
man of the Libraries Committee, and Mr. Samuel Smith, the 
Chief Librarian. 

The afternoon session was taken up by papers on ‘‘Public 
Libraries; their Place in Education,’’ by Mr. W. PRocTER 
(Leeds), and ‘‘ An Ideal Library; a Suggestion,’’ by Mr. F. 
HaicH (Halifax). Mr. Procter pleaded for an alteration of 
aim, as conditions had altered considerably since the pioneer 
days of the library movement, and new influence such as the 
increased cheapness of books and the spread of education had 
given an opportunity for intensified effort more deliberately 
towards raising the general level of public reading. 

Mr. Haicu advocated the combination of a library com- 
mittee and the Library Association, the latter to advise the 
former, in the administration of a library where all kinds of 
methods should be used. Such a library, he contended, would 
be the finest possible school for students of library economy, and 
a period of study there would give opportunities to assistants in 
small libraries which they would otherwise be unable to obtain. 

A discussion followed, in which the President (Mr. J. B. 
Extiison (Leeds), and Messrs. Potiirt, PRocTER, Haicu, 
TRELIVING, and Councillor APPLEYARD joined. 

Tea was partaken of by invitation of the Lord Mayor, who 
expressed his pleasure at the visit of the Association, and his 
entire sympathy with their aims and work. 

Excessive rain prevented visits to the Ruskin and Weston 
Park Museums as arranged for the evening, and members were 
therefore entertained by Mr. Smith. 

Votes of thanks to the Lord Mayor, Councillor Appleyard, 
and the Chief Librarian concluded a very successful meeting. 


APPOINTMENT, 
Hatuipay, Mr. RicHarD, of the Bolton Public Libraries, has been 
appointed Chief Assistant at the Torquay Public Library. 








